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which I do not think are without importance. In
the first place he repeated to me with great earnest-
ness what he had said already at Berchtesgaden,
namely that this was the last of his territorial ambi-
tions in Europe and that he had no wish to include
in the Reich people of other races than Germans."
As for colonies it was an "awkward question" but
not one for war. When Mr. Chamberlain received
Hitler's letter he felt bound to let the Czechs know
that in his view the danger of a general war was
imminent. Prague was advised to mobilize. News
of the mobilization came through in the middle of
the conversations and had a "disturbing" effect on
them.

There is little doubt but that after Godesberg in
spite of all the Prime Minister's efforts the best in-
formed opinion throughout the world regarded war
as virtually inevitable. When asked by reporters
whether he thought the situation was hopeless Mr.
Chamberlain replied "I would not like to say that;
it is up to them (the Czechs) now." But that was not
the whole truth. In the period of feverish activity
and suspense between Godesberg and Munich it was
up to the French. The main difference between the
Anglo-French proposal and Hitler's ultimatum was,
first, that the ultimatum insisted upon the military
occupation of the Sudetenland forthwith up to a
new and more extended frontier, and left out any
mention of the guarantees of the new Czech State.
It was impossible for Lord Halifax in transmitting
the document to Prague on September 24th to urge
the Czechs either way, but although the immediate
decision on peace and war was still with the Czechs
it was more than ever a burning issue as to how
France and Britain would act once war broke out.

On arrival in London Mr. Chamberlain's report of
Hitler's attitude seriously alarmed the French and